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Prussia had deserted him in 1742 and 1745. If
Prague fell the coalition would be shaken if not
destroyed.

But however great the profit to be gained by the
fall of Prague, Frederick realised that he could not
hope to carry by storm a city which Browne had
previously undertaken to hold with 8000 men and
which now contained a garrison of 44,000. He
therefore detached the Duke of Severn with a force
of 17,500 to observe Daun in the south, while he
himself set to work to reduce Prague by starvation. In
the hope of destroying the magazines he maintained
a severe bombardment, which put the inhabitants to
great suffering but brought little military advantage.
He even brought a notorious burglar out of gaol to
break into the city and procure information. Prince
Charles, who had plenty of meal though little meat,
did not risk his army in a sally en masse, but with
the approval of his Government simply waited for
Daun to set him free. This was an afflicting policy
for the impatient King. On May 24th, Frederick
hoped " at present more than ever that all this race
of Austrian princes and beggars will be obliged to
lay down their arms." On May 29th, he informed
Wilhelmina that a week ought to see the end, but
before the week was over he began to admit the
possibility of failure. On June nth he wrote to
Lehwaldt that it might be three or four weeks be-
fore he would be free to move. Next day, after
hearing from Bevern that Daun could no longer be
kept at bay, he sounded the knell of the whole
enterprise: